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CONTINUATION OF THE NEWSLETTER 


The present issue starts volume V and the fifth year of publication of the NEWSLETTER. 
At various times, ACPA members have inquired about the possibility of a more permanent form 
pf Journal to replace the NEWSLETTER as the publication of the Association. This matter 
same up for consideration at the meeting of the Board of Directors last spring for the 
eason that the arrangement for the printing of the NEWSLETTER expired with the calendar 
year 1954. We have found it so much more economical to contract for the printing of the 
EWSLETTER for a period of time rather than issue by issue that the Board had to decide 
ether to commit the Association to the present form of the NEWSLETTER for another two 
years or not. After consideration of the pros and cons of the question, the Board voted 

to continue the NEWSLETTER in its present form for another two years. In the interval, 

it would be profitable were ACPA members able to give this matter some thought, since the 
decision is an important one for the Association. The matter seems to reduce to a question 
pf resources. Would we be able to maintain a Journal financially, and could we sustain the 
flow of worth-while material needed for publication? One thing is certain: a Journal 
would mean a substantial increase in ACPA dues. 


PRESENT NEWSLETTER SUPPLEMENT 


The supplement accompanying this issue of the NEWSLETTER deals with the obligation of 
pook reviewers. It is the outgrowth of four years experience with book reviews on the 
part of the editor, supplemented by some thinking on the subject (largely forced by cir- 
tumstances, as they arose), and occasioned proximately by the publication of an article on 
ehis matter in a European Journal about a year ago. The Supplement is presented in a 
genuinely constructive spirit, and it is hoped that everyone will read it, and that no one 
rill be offended by it. When the article speaks, for instance, about the obligation of a 
imely return of book reviews, the reference does not imply a lack of appreciation of how 
lelays develop. The potential reviewer accepts the book with every intention of reviewing 
.t, but unforeseen and more immediately pressing duties intervene, and the review is de- 
ferred. This is not the entire picture, however, and we cannot blind ourselves to the 
ther elements involved, no matter how sympathetic we may be to the problems of a busy 
verson who consents to act as reviewer. The editor found himself helped by the original 
tticle, and felt that ACPA members would likely be benefited as well by a re-capitulation 
of it, implemented by certain applications of the general principles to our own situation. 
in undertaking to review books in the NEWSLETTER, the Association itself has assumed cer- 
ain obligations, and the statement of these obligations, as contained in the current Sup- 
dement, serves at least as a pledge of our conscientiousness in the matter. 


a. | NEWS. BRIEFS 


| ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS; On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary luncheon 
f the Rutgers Psychological Clinic, Dr. Anna S. Starr, associated with the clinic ever 
® its foundation and its director for the past ten years, received the Rutgers Univer- 
Award "for distinguished professional service."....Three ACPA members, Rev. William 
er, S.J., Rev. Charles A. Curran, and Rev. Noel Mailloux O.P., participated in the 
nce on Psychotherapy and Counseling, held December 3-4, and sponsored by the New 
ademy of Sciences. The conference was inter-disciplinary, and included repre- 
3 of five fields: Medicine, Psychology, Social Work, Ministry, and Guidance and 
Seling.... Dr. William C. Cottle, of the University of Kansas, was the keynote speaker 
the fifth annua workshop of the Florida Association of Deans and Counselors at Fort 
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ACPA NEWSLETTER Lauderdale on November 5 and 6....At the fall meeti 

=" of the Chicago Society of Catholic Psychologists on 

Bimonthly publication of the American December th at Loyola University, Chicago, Rev. Loi 
Catholic Psychological Association B. Snider, S.d. presented a paper on An Experimenta 
! Approach to Diagnosis which was discussed by Dr. 
Editor: seth babigrriets hy re B. Arnold....During the Christmas holidays, Dr. John 
es Ra ipa vy Quaranta, of Marymount College and Mr. Anthony J. ot 

ithe of Manhattan College, presented papers at the sessia 


Book Review Editor: of the A.A.A.S., the former in Berkeley, California, 
Dr. Virginia M. Staudt the latter in Durham, N.C....Dr. Maurice Chagnon, 0 
Hunter College the University of Ottawa, on November ith presente 
New York 68, N.Y. television sketch on "Human Aptitudes" in the Canad: 


r Broadcasting Corporation series: “Exploring Minds",. 
Subactipvion, prace;tor «non—memibarss Alexander A. Morrison and Dr. Genevieve Tintet are 
$1.00 per year president and program Committee chairman, respecti 
of the New York Personnel and Guidance Association. 
Dr. John Franklin was principal speaker at the Detroit Psychological Club's meeting on "Delin- 
quency is Increasing" on November l\th....Dr. Lawrence T. Dayhaw, of the University of Ottawa, 
guest speaker at the annual meeting of the Ontario Conference of the Catholic Hospital Assoc 
tion in Toronto on October 29th. 


NEW POSTS FOR ACPA MEMBERS: Dr. Edmund V. Mech has transferred from Indiana University to 
the University of Oklahoma, where he is assistant professor in the College of Education....At 
the beginning of the new scholastic year, Dr. Wylma R. Curtin moved from Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C., to Loyola University, New Orleans, La....Dr. J.M. Chevrier has been appoint 
lecturer on Physiotherapy and Occupational Therapy at the University of Montreal, Faculty of 
Medicine....Anthony J. Schmitt has recently organized a new school for mentally retarded chil- 
dren at Springfield, Tenn., a pioneering effort in that part of the country....Rev. Lionel V. 
Carron, S.J. has assumed the acting directorship of the Psychological Service Center at the 
University of Detroit. . 


INSTITUTE FOR MENTAL HEALTH: Three week-long workshops in pastoral psychology were con— — 
ducted during August 195), by the Institute for Mental Health of St. John's University, Col- 
legeville, Minn. Sponsored by His Excellency, Bishop Bartholome of St. Cloud for priests of 
the Upper Midwest, the workshops were open to clergymen of all faiths. Actually, 108 priests 
attended, and 16 Protestant ministers. No rabbis made application. The main objective of th 
workshops was "to aid clergymen to become more adequate in recognizing emotional problems, mo; 
sensitive to their proper role and relationship to people mentally disturbed, more capable o | 
dealing with individuals mentally maladjusted, and better qualified to give assistance in pres 
vention of mental illness." The workshops were judged a success by faculty and participants,) 
and will be repeated this coming summer. The initial undertaking last year was supported in | 
part by a grant from theHamm Foundation, and the same Foundation has given a new grant for j 
next summer, which nearly doubles the funds allotted previously. The new series will be held 
August 1-5, 8-12, and 16-20. . 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Arnold, Magda B. and Gasson, John A., S.J. TH HUMAN PERSON. New York. The Ronald Press Cos 
195). Pp. x + 593. : ] 


This is the long-awaited "Proceedings" of the 1951 Barat College Workshop in Personality, 
in which 10 well-known Catholic psychologists (Curran, Herr, Kobler, Mailloux, Schneiders, — 
Smet, Snider, Walters, Arnold, and Gasson) participated. . It is also an extension of the ori 
inal project into a comprehensive treatise on personality by the two principal authors, Dr. 
Magda Arnold and Fr. John Gasson, S.J., who together are responsible for approximately two- 
thirds of the nearly 600 pages of text. 


It is a book of enormous range - from theology and metaphysics to clinical research and 
practice - and by 10 authors of quite differing approach, so that it naturally does not have 
the ease and evenness we prize in undergraduate texts. By reason of its breadth and depth a 
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ginality, however, it should prove to be an indispensable reference for upper-level 
an tse 
In a brief review one cannot do justice to the eight authors other than Fr. Gasson and 
Arnold. Each has something of value to offer the careful reader, and I am exercising a 
iewer's privilege in selecting three pieces for special commendation. These are Fr. Mail- 
x' searching essay on psychic determinism and freedom, Fr. Curran's ordered and insightful 
pter on counseling and self-integration, and Dr. Schneidéfs' forthright facing up to the 
lem of psychology as a normative science. The first two are authentically and profoundly 
mistic and at the same time thoroughly informed and relevant to contemporary psychological 
blems, while Dr. Schneiders persists in asking and in trying to answer that kind of import- 
question which disturbs the complacent. ' . 


Of the Arnold-Gasson contribution, Part I on "The Science of Psychology" is entirely 
flosophical in character. Here Dr. Arnold takes psychologists very sharply to task for their 
tical philosophizing, while Fr. Gasson analyzes the concept of "theory" in science and in 
thology, concluding that "unless we assume the right ultimates neither our data nor our 

hods will be of any avail for an understanding of the phenomena we presume to study in psy- 
ogy." In Part II Fr. Gasson sets forth the inadequacy of personality theories based on 
sical and biological models, and (somewhat oddly, I thought) finds in the work of Bronfen- 
mner an acceptable framework for a general theory of personality structure and development. 


In Part III the focus of attention is on "Feelings and Emotions" (Arnold-Gasson) and on 
imal and Human Learning" (Arnold). The former recalls somewhat Dr. Arnold's brilliant es- 
"An Excitatory Theory of Emotion" in the Mooseheart Symposium, but is principally con- 

med with a recasting of the Thomistic scheme of the concupiscible and irascible appetites 

er the novel but somewhat obscure rubrics of "impulse" and "urge." The chapter on learning 
ers many important insights, although it seems to deal entirely with practical learning and 
_ always to distinguish learning as a goal from learning of a goal. 


Of greatest interest from a strictly psychological viewpoint are those chapters in Part 

fin which Dr. Arnold sets forth her own highly original and challenging theories of the 

smatic imagination" and of psychotherapy. A comprehensive and coherent synthesis of ele- 

ts from the quite disparate systems of Murray, Frankl, and Jumg, these theories certainly 
t large-scale attempts at validation and mark Magda Arnold as a thinker to be reckoned 

hh by all serious students of "projection" and psychotherapy. 


It would be pleasant to report an equally favorable reaction to the more philosophical 
tions of the Arnold-Gasson enterprise, but candor forbids. Though Dr. Arnold's strictures 
inst the unconscious philosophyzing of many psychologists seem well taken, I felt that she 
| weakened her case by a tendency to overgeneralize. Further, the employment of philo- 
hical terms like "final cause" and "substantial change" seemed at times to be loose and 
jpular" rather than technically accurate. 


| Fr. Gasson's scientific erudition and lively philosophic realism are at their best when 
lis twitting the makers of pseudo-mathematical and physical models in personality theory. 
his failure to provide a clear line of demarcation between philosophical and scientific 
hod, however, and in his insistence on the possibility of demonstrating scientifically 
'y purely philosophical propositions, I feel that he has left himself open to unanswerable 
ticisms from both scientists and philosophers. The scholasticism of Fr. Gasson appears to 
Sloser to the tradition of Wolff and certain of the 19th century manuals than to Thomism. 
classificatory embarrassment to which Wolffianism seems inevitably to lead is in this 
le extreme. Thus, in line with the Arnold theory of the "thematic imagination" Fr. Gasson 
leges that "an integral analysis of the imagination in its connatural mode of action will 
vide an accurate picture.of the personality structure," but this "personality structure" 
in turn referred to as an "externally perceptible organization" (emphasis mine). I find 
rd to believe that Fr. Gasson really means this, and conclude that he has been taken in 
Wolffian disregard for important distinctions among cognitive functions. 


‘Despite these reservations I regard The Human Person as a profound and important book 
1 is henceforth required reading for all graduate "majors" at De Paul University. Its 
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final section on "Self-Integration through Religion" will happily increase its interest not 
only for all Catholic psychologists but for a growing number of psychologists outside the 
Church ° 


De Paul University and Harvard University | Raymond J. McCall. 
Chicago, Ill. Cambridge, Mass. 


Witkin, H.A., Lewis, H.B., Hertzman, M., Machover, K., Meissner, P.B., and Wapner, S. 
PERSONALITY THROUGH PERCEPTION: AN EXPERIMENTAL AND CLINICAL STUDY. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1954. Pp. xxvi + 571. $7.50. 


The study reported in this book is one of the most successful rapprochements between exper 
mental and clinical psychology that has been produced to date. It is an elaborate ten-year 
study of the way in which individual differences in perceiving are related to personality. It 
takes cognizance of previous studies and carefully avoids some of the methodological mistakes 
which have vitiated in part the results of earlier studies. At the same time it presents a 
highly original and creative approach to the whole of human psychology. 


In this reviewer's opinion, the present book makes a major contribution to psychology in 
(1) the brilliantly conceived design of the experiment, (2) the neat interlarding of theory 
and experimental findings, especially of psychoanalytical and Gestalt theory, (3) the sig- 
nificant factual information growing out of the study, (4) the provocative suggestions for 
further research, and (5) the implications for a reorientation of the whole of psychological 
theory and method. ‘ 


The present research differs from previous experimental studies in the inclusiveness of 
the personality description it has attempted and in the association it has demonstrated betw 
major personality variables and significant, stable features of the individual's perception. 
The methods used to validate the personality measures (clinical interviews, Rorschach tests, 
personality questionnaires, sentence-completion test, case histories, Figure-Drawing Test, TA 
miniature play situation) as well as the perceptual tests (rod-and-frame, tilting-room- 
tilting-chair, rotating-room-test) are highly instructive. The clear definition of the cha 
teristics studied places this research on a more solid scientific foundation than some of the 
earlier and less ambitious studies in which the subjective judgments of psychologists have b 
used. 


An example of the theoretical contribution of this study is given in the following quota- 
tion: "By showing that a perceptual act cannot be understood without reference to both per- 
sonal factors and the nature of reality, studies such as ours tend to bridge the gap between 
Gestalt and psychoanalytical theory, and provide a basis for bringing together the main 
aspects of both into a single comprehensive theory of human:psychological functioning." (p. 


Some of the more interesting results may be summed up as follows: (1) Differences in per- 
ceptual performance among children as well as among adults are related to differences in per- 
sonality. (2) Perceptual performances vary markedly according to the nature of the tasks. 
(3) There are significant sex differences in every variable studied, although consistent:sex 
differences emerge only at the adult level. Women, for instance, are more "field dependent" 
in their perception than men. (It would be interesting to study these findings in relation to 
the common armchair observation that women are more "intuitive" than men!) (lh) The fairly s 
den change in extent of field dependence between the 10-year and 13-year levels "is a further 
indication that mental growth may proceed in a saltatory as well as a gradual manner." 


Of particular interest to the philosophically trained psychologist are the findings that 
reinforce the view that sense knowledge is objective and which at the same time define the 
limitations under which such objectivity operates. 


Every, chapter in the book gives important leads not only to further research in the field 
of perception but to the rethinking and reinterpretation of the data commonly subsumed under 
the headings of "general" or "experimental" psychology. In view of this research we can no 
longer doubt that experimental clinical psychology has at last come of age. Not only is a ne 
psychology emerging, but a new psychologist as well--a psychologist whose interests are just 
as much in people as in methods or in theory. 


The College of St. Catherine Sister Annette Walters, C.S.J. 
St. Paul, Minnesota I 
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ne Kentucky Symposium. LEARNING THEORY, PERSONALITY THEORY, AND CLINICAL RESEARCH. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 195. Pp. 16. $3.50 


This volume makes available to a much wider audience eleven lectures sponsored by the Uni- 
ersity of Kentucky in March, 1953. A Foreword by the Symposium Committee states that the 
ymposium was held to encourage current tendencies leading toward a closer integration of 
earning theory, personality theory, and theory of psychotherapy. The lecturers were Spence, 
ickens, Harlow, Maier, Adams, Mowrer, Cattell, Butler, Snygg, Ammons, and Wittenborn. Al- 
hough the book has the usual faults which appear to be unavoidable in collections of this 
ort, the editor has provided an adequate index and references as well as a table of contents. 


The lectures themselves contain a wice variety of generalizations on one hand and many de- 
mils on the other. For these reasons, the brief summary statements about each lecture, which 
ould alone be possible in a short review, would be so inadequate as to be precluded. The title 
each lecture, however, is indicated to furnish some impression of the scope of the material 
reated in this volume. 


The contributors and the titles of their lectures are as follows: (1) Current Interpreta- 
ion of Learning Data and Some Recent Developments in Stimulus-Response Theory -- Kenneth W. 
pence; (2) Stimulus-Response Theory as Applied to Perception -- Delos D. Wickens; (3) Moti- 
ational Forces Underlying Learning -- Harry F. Harlow; (l) The Premature Crystallization of 
earning Theory -- Norman R.F. Maier; (5) Learning and Explanation -~ Donald K. Adams; 

6) Ego Psychology, Cybernetics, and Learning Theory -- 0.H. Mowrer; (7) Personality Struc- 
ures as Learning and Motivation Patterns -- A Theme on the Intergratdion of Methodologies -- 
laymond B. Cattell; (8) Prospects and Perspectives in Psychotherapeutic Theory and Research — 
ohn M. Butler; (9) Learning: an Aspect of Personality Development -- Donald Snygg; (10) "Er- 
ors": Theory and Measurement -- R. B. Ammons; (11) Some Current Research Issues in Clinical 
isychology -~ J. R. Wittenborn. 


A critique of this book can do no less than pqint out that if the reader expects to find 

at the Symposium marks a major advancement towards the integration of theories there is 

ound to be disappointment. For the most part the integration is on the methodological rather 
an the theoretical level. Many of the suggestions offered here are either explicit or im- 

licit in the books and articles of the authors in much greater detail. It is quite probable 

hat the Symposium was extremely valuable to es participants and immediate audience, but much 

£ this is lost in the cold print. 


On the positive side there are hypotheses, techniques, and provocative ideas by outstanding 
sychologists representative of a fair cross-section of psychological theories which will 
timulate the thinking and interest of many readers. 


atholic University of America R, 0. Brady 
Ashington, D. C. 


chwartz, Charleen NEUROTIC ANXI#TY. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1954. Pp. 120. $2.75. 


The problem of anxiety has become a central issue in psychopathology and psychotherapy. 

2veral recent books have dealt with this question and to such accounts has now been added 

2 welcome volume by Charleen Schwartz, which deals specifically with the problem of neu- 

tic anxiety. If one is looking for a definitive interpretation of anxiety, this is not 

he book to go to; the book by May and that edited by Hoch and Zubin, both bearing the 

itle "Anxiety", are much better. However, for insight into the problem of neurotic anxiety, 
pecially as it is conceived by Freud, and interpreted in relation to basic Christian con- 

pts as expressed in the philosophy of St. Thomas, the book by Schwartz is strongly recom- 

ended. 


The writer develops her theme around the central problem, "What is Neurotic Anxiety?" 

g with an analysis of the relationship between the thinking of Freud and that of St. 

omas, Mrs. Schwartz develops her ideas concerning the nature of the neurotic symptom, the 
which the "rational libido" plays in the genesis of such symptoms, the way in which the 

afferent neuroses are distinguished in terms of specific symptoms, and finally, the relation- 
5D between neurotic anxiety and guilt. In the final chapter of the book, these ideas are 
en a clinical setting by a consideration of the case history of "Little Hans". 
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Throughout these chapters, there is a studied acount often forced, to fit Freudian con- 
cepts andeven some of Freud's intellectual vagaries into the mold of Thomistic thinking. This 
effort is strikingly exemplified in the concept of the rational libido which runs throughout — 
the entire account. Some of the efforts to bring Freud and St. Thomas together are successful 
others, however, leave the reader wondering whether it wouldn't be better to adopt a frankly — 
eclectic as opposed to a syncretic viewpoint, rather than force Freud's thinking to fit into 
Thomistic philosophy. In any event, there is little justification for the claim on the inside 
flap of the dust jacket that the author "shows convincingly in this book that sin is the cen- 
tral problem of neurosis". Or that, "the analyst should realize that the process of sublim- 
ation and transference must be an ultimate transference to Christ". Moreover, this reviewer 
is not at all sure that "what Mrs. Schwartz has done in this book is to show, not merely that © 
the Freudian discoveries are consistent with the Christian conception of the soul, but that 
for their own completeness they require it." This sort of evaluation is perhaps to be expectet 
from publishers interested in selling their wares, but it should not be allowed to mislead the 
reader into expecting more than the book has to offer. | 


Despite these misgivings, the reviewer pelieves that the book is well worth reading. It 
contains many valuable insights and much needed distinctions, and the reader will have a bette 
understanding of neurotic anxiety when he has finished with it. Especially recommended is the 
chapter on "Neurotic Anxiety and Guilt." Here is the kernel of the author's argument regard- — 
ing anxiety. Here she points out that while Freud was convinced that anxiety was the generat— 
ing cause of all pobesintan he was never quite able to put his finger on what exactly anxicty 
is. ; 


Christian ethics has a better answer for the problem of anxiety. In addition to the normal 
fear of external danger, "the ego senses another normal danger which is at once internal, orig 
inating from within and remaining within, the danger of its own self-condemnation, the threat | 
of conscience." (p. 75) This sort of anxiety becomes neurotic when "one feels that one must — 
follow conscience and yet cannot. It is just this anxiety specifically which leads to re- | 
pression." (p. 77) Here, then, we have the basic conflict in neurosis. 


Right therapy requires that the subject be confirmed in his conviction that he has done 
something wrong, so that as soon as he is capable of following conscience in suppressing il- 
licit desire he will be able to allow the conflict to return to conscience. Here is where 
?reudian therapy must fail; because just as Freud could not account for neurotic anxiety, 
xecause he could not understand the rational nature of man, he cannot account for guilt; and 
without an adequate psychology of guilt, neurotic anxiety remains beyond the pale of under- | 
standing. 


There are many good ideas in this little book, but, in her efforts to prove that Freud is 
basically right, the author leans over backwards in attempting to force a rapprochement be- 
tween Freud's thinking and Catholic belief. This seems to be a weakness common to persons | 
convinced of Freud's genius, but who find difficulties with his doctrine when trying to bring 
it into line with Catholic thinking. Karl Stern has said that Freud's genius lay in redis- 
- covering love, when the fact of the matter is that Freud only emphasized the fact of lust. 
Here, too, the fact that Freud discovered the important role of guilt is taken to mean that 
he has a better knowledge of human nature than those who are clearly aware of the devastating 7 
psychological effects of sin. It would be better and far more correct to say that, while 
Freud was aware of the existence and effects of guilt, he could not tolerate the idea of sin ~ 
and moral turpitude because he closed his eyes to the great tradition of thought which was 
available to him any time that he wished to consult the writings of the great thinkers of the 
Church. If Freud showed greatness in acknowledging the problem of guilt, then certainly 
Catholic theologians show a great deal more greatness in providing the solution through the 
continued use of the Sacraments and the graces which God is willing to pour into the troubled 
soul. 


Fordham University Alexander A. Schneiders. 
New York, N.Y. 
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Isiak, Henryk and Staudt, Virginia M. CATHOLICS IN PSYCHOLOGY: A HISTORICAL SURVEY. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. xv + 309. $5.00. 


This volume is a necessary addition to every library. It covers much more material than 
ne title would indicate. 1+ contains a foreword by E. G. Boring, a preface by the authors, 

9 chapters, 2 appendices, and names and subject indexes. In chapters 1, 2, 15, 16, 18 and 19 
meral topics are treated such as psychology and Catholics, and Catholic psychologists in 
etrospect. In the remaining chapters the works of leading Catholic psychologists are con- 
idered. After each chapter there are biographical and bibliographical notes with miscellan- 
ous references. In appendix A there is a bibliography for the history of psychology in 
nglish, and in appendix B there is one for recent major Catholic textbooks in English. 


The authors do a fine job of collecting material which has never before been assembled in 
Me place. Thus anyone who is interested in the subject will be able to review the contribu- 
ons of Catholics in psychology and to evaluate them. The activities of Catholics in rela- 
ed fields, such as Psychiatry and Biology, are also neatly integrated with the whole. It 
urely speaks well for the book to have Dr. Boring write the preface, and to have him admit 
hat the book will be a revelation to a great many people. 


Obviously no one-page review can do justice to the wealth of material contained in this 
90k. The style is clear and concise and the material is very readable, even in difficult 
eas, such as that of philosophy-science relationships. The authors show an unmistakable 
reference for the view that psychology is independent of philosophy, which is their privi- 
ege. Perhaps it is true, as stated on page 88, that Froebes, among the Catholic leaders in 
sychology, “was the first to recognize experimental psychology as a study independent of 
hilosophical psychology"; but most readers of the Lehrbuch would find it difficult to agree 
hat its author "scrupulously avoided philosophical speculations". On page 50 it is stated: 
He (Mercier) was the first to recognize scientific psychology as a new independent science." 
esumably Mercier is defending psychology as independent of other sciences, whereas Froebes 
ould have its methodology become independent of philosophy and yet have its findings integra- 
d with it. The reviewer thinks this difference between the authors is more apparent than 
gal, since both authors, along with several moderns, in their quest for integration, have 
ought philosophically validated postulates from which to deduce hypotheses for further testing. 


The authors are to be commended for bringing to light possible causes for the conflict 
etween psychology and religion on the continent, particularly the apostacy of some leading 
atholic psychologists; also for high-lighting the work of Catholic scientists who did not 
ose their faith, yet became recognized authorities. Perhaps some will be scandalized to read, 
however, that Wasmann ‘was the first Catholic biologist to realize and appreciate the accept- 
bility of the evolutionary theory as a working hypothesis". The meaning is, of course, the 
volution of the body, or of lower species, but tt might have been better stated. 


This reviewer found so much to praise in the book that it may seem like "straining a gnat" 
o find flaws in the work. Nevertheless, the reader should know that Michotte's student, the 
ev. A. Schorsch, having studied for a summer at Chicago University, has since Louvain been 
filiated with the Catholic DePaul University in Chicago. One might also be curious to know 
9 what extent G. Stanley Hall was a theologian, or Descartes and Pasteur were devout Catholics. 
ome readers will possibly be familiar enough with Ach's work to look for those experiments in 
hich S's were instructed to respond "not only with the other member" . Some may also wish 
hat more space had been given to Alexander Willwoll's "Begriffsbildung", and to Sigfried 
3ehn's excellent work on the psychology of esthetics, and his exemplary attempts to keep his 
a@boratory functioning under Nazi domination. Only German readers, perhaps, will notice that 
“indworsky's Willenschule accidentally acquired a masculine touch. 
It is sincerely hoped that all philosophy professors will study the chapter on Pace, be- 
sause of his painstaking researches in the area of introspection. Even our die-hard "objective" 
sychologists could profitably read this chapter if they wished to grasp the full import of 
Jeorge Humphreys' recent book called, Thinking, An introduction to its experimental psychology; 
ir of D. Rappaport's large treatise on the Organization and’ Pathology of Thought. 


la University Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J., Ph.D. 
icago Til. 
? 
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Anastasi, Anne PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, New York: Macmillan, 1954. Pp. xiii + 682. $6.75. 


Psychological Testing is an excellent, up-to-date exposition of tests and testing princip’ 
The scope is broad, the treatment thorough and the language clear. It is well-written and pr 
mises to become one of the most popular texts in the field. . 


The book is divided into four parts of almost equal coverage. The first develops the fun 
mental principles of testing that provide the student with the analytic tools he is to use in 
evaluating the various groups of tests described throughout the volume. This is a particular! 
comprehensive treatment of such basic concepts as norms, reliability, validity and item analys 
The chapter on the use of psychological tests discusses in an effective and interesting manne! 
such practical issues as, professional ethics in testing, practise and coaching, malingering 
and cheating. The second section presents a judicious selection of the representative genera] 
classification tests, such as, the Stanford-Binet and Wechsler scales, performance and non- 
language tests, and a fine summary of Infant and Preschool tests. Specifically, the chapter ¢ 
the measurement of intellectual deterioration is a valuable and pertinent contribution. The 
differential testing of abilities is the concern of the third section of the book. This con- 
sists of the traditional content of aptitude and achievement testing, and covers thoroughly tk 
several batteries in general use. Then follows an analysis of the specific aptitude tests in- 
cluding several sections on sensory tests useful in psychological testing. A short informatit 
chapter on the testing of professional aptitude is included. The final section evaluates pre: 
ent day attempts at measuring personality, whether they be through the medium of inventories, 
_ interest and attitude tests, or projective and situational techniques. Clinicians will find 
this section challenging and stimulating; educators, who more and more tend to rely on per- 
sonality tests, will find it a source of information and clarification of the role scientific 
testing can play in this important area of human appraisal. 


In contrast to over-simplified descriptive enumerations often found in elementary books, 
this is a mature, evaluative testbook. At the college level, the scope of the book gives the 
instructor many options of selecting the topics and tests he prefers to emphasize in an intro- 
ductory course. Its comprehensiveness will also permit its use at the graduate level for stu- 
dents without an adequate undergraduate testing course. The emphasis on principles and their 
consistent application in the evaluation of the test instruments now in general use (or with 
future promise) is a tribute to the growth of psychology as a science. 


As an overview it may be noted that the format is simple and attractive while the nicely 
placed illustrations make for easy and interesting reading. Each chapter is abundantly docu- 
mented with relevat contemporary literature. All in all, this is an outstanding text in the 
field of testing. 


Fordham University Joseph F. Kubis 
lew York, N.Y. 
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